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IRELAND. 



The appalling news which almost every mail 
brings from Ireland ; and the dreadful atrocitiea 
which have lately been perpetrated in that part of the 
kingdom ; cannot fail to kindle the just indignation 
of every humane and feeling breast. They excite 
mingled feelings of sympathy and shame; — of 
sympathy with the unfortunate victims ; — of shame, 
when we consider that these acts are perpetrated by 
men who owe allegiance to the same Sovereign with 
ourselves ; who enjoy the protection of the same 
Constitution ; and who perpetrate these foul deeds 
in the heart of a country calling itself civilized and 
Christian. Justice and policy alike demand that 
prompt and vigorous measures should be taken to 
suppress these horrid proceedings. Justice demands 
it ; for all those who owe allegiance to a state are 
entitled to protection in return. Policy requires 
it ; for vain and idle must be all remedial measures 
till the hand of the assassin is staid, and till life 
and property are secure. 

The supremacy of the law must be asserted as 
the foundation of all other measures ; and I am 
sure that honest men of all parties in the State will 
zealously support the Ministers of the Crown in 
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h carrying into full effect the existing laws; and will 
\ readily approve of their " going beyond*' those 
laws, if it should be found necessary. Let prompt 
and speedy punishment fall on the heads of the 
guilty murderers ; let all wha connive at their 
bloody deeds— -all who harbour them — all who, 
however indirectly aid in their escape, suffer the 
full penalty which the law awards; and let it be 
shewn that the laws of the land cannot he violatisd 
tvith impunity ; and that no crafty combinations— no 
artful devices can screen the guilty from the stern 
and sure arm of avenging Justice. 

This is the first — the most imperative — the para* 
mount measure which the present state of Ireland 
calls for. But it must be attended ; it ought to be 
accompanied by others of a very different character; 
and whilst no false delicacy should deter us from 
speaking of the miscreants who commit these atro- 
cities in terms of merited opprobrium ; and from 
holding them up to the detestation of their fellow- 
men ; let not the crimes of a few blind us to the 
virtues of the many ; or prevent us from appreciat- 
ing, as they justly deserve to be appreciated ; the 
many noble qualities ; the many lofty feelings ; aye, 
^1 and the many kindly sentiments which distinguish 
• the natives of Ireland. It is to protect the honest 
and peaceful majority from the sanguinary combi- 
lUation of a cowardly minority to which they are 
pow subject ; it is to purify the fair name of Ireland 
rom the blood spots which now disfigure it ; it is, 



above all, to lay the foundation for the true, the | 
real, the permanent amelioration of the peasantry / 
by the introduction of capital, and the development | 
of industry ; that Government are called on to sup- 1 
press outrages which scare away all capital ; and tor • 
establish on a sure footing that, dominion of order \ 
and peace, under the shelter of which alone can V 

industry thrive and flourish. ■{ 

But I would now wish to submit to public consi- 
deration some suggestions respecting the social 
condition of Ireland ; and to point out some 
measures which might tend to improve it> and 
to promote the future prosperity of that coun- 
try. And in so doing, letme first meet an objection 
which is made to all plans for -the improvement of 
that island, but more especially to such as require 
energy and exertion. It is said, '* These plans are 
^^ all very fair and philanthropic ; they might suit 
** very well other countries, and other people; but 
*' there is something in the character of the Irish 
^* people which renders useless and idle all attempts 
•* to improve their circumstances." Spenser men- 
tions the same opinions as to the temper and cha- 
racter of the Irish as being prevalent in his times; 
although with that sound sense and judgment which 
characterized him, he admitted not their justice, 
but rather thought " the cause of evil which hang- 
** eth upon this country, to proceed of the unsound^ 
** n^ss of councils and plots, which have been laid 
" for its reformation ; or of faintness in following 
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** and effecting the same ; than of any such fatal 
** course appointed of God."* 

Now, I dispute not — no one can dispute — that 
there is in the Irish character much imprudence and 
much indolence. I admit at once that their suffer- 
ings are, in many instances, the result of their own 
recklessness ; I admit these premises, but I deny 
that from them the cancbtsian aught to be drawn, 
** that all attempts to improve the conditym of these 
*' people mtist be useless.** On the contrary I ask, 
whence springs the improvidence ? Whence comes 
this recklessness ? If firom any innate temper and 
disposition of their minds ; if from any idiosyncrasy 
of their nature ; then I should despair of seeing any 
amendment in their state. 

But if I can trace their faults to bad or defective 
legislation, and to the influence of peculiar circum- 
stances ; if I find that in other countries, and even 
in their own, under improved circumstances, this 
recklessness and improvidence does not prevail ; if 
again I find that the inhabitants of other countries 
when placed in the same situation as the Irish ; 
exhibit the same weaknesses ; then I am entitled to 
maintain that their minds may be enlightened and 
improved ; that their character may be altered; that 
their condition may be amended. 

Difficult indeed the task may be ; but that con- 
sideration should not deter us from undertaking it, 
for this would be, as Spenser observed, ** the part 
'' of desperate physicians, who wish their diseased 

* Spenser 8 View of the State of Ireland. 



^* patient dead, rather than apply the best endea 
** vours of their skill for his recovery.'* 

Now, let us see what has been the result where 
means have been taken to improve the condition of 
these people ; let us test by experience the theory 
that the Irish are incorrigibly indolent, and that all 
attempts to ameliorate their condition must be 
useless. 

I find it stated by Mr. Griffith, in the Report of 
the Poor-Law Committee, 1830, in proof of the 
general tranquillity which remunerative employment 
introduced into the country, "that in the year 1822 
^^ there were large garrisons in the villages and 
" towns of Newmarket, Millstreet, Castle Island, 
" Listowell, Abbyfeale, Glynn, Newcastle, Drum- 
*^ culler, and Liscovol, the whole of which are 
*' situated on the borders of the inaccessible districts; 
^* at present, with the exception of Newcastle, there 
" are no troops in any of those towns, and the same 
persons who formerly were engaged in night 
maurauding parties are now beneficially em- 
*^ ployed in cultivating their own farms, and have 
*' become quiet and useful members of society/* 
And in another place he says, ** Since the works 
** were begun no outrages have been committed in 
^* the mountains. In the commencement we had 
** mtich trouble with the labourers, who seemed to 
" think that they should have every thing their 
** own way, and refused to work by task or mea- 
" surement, according to the system laid down by 






" itie, and denianded to* be employed by the day ; 
** but hy patience and perseverance we at length 
** overcame, their prejudiceg^, and on » finding that 
** when they worked fairly they always earned gpod 
" wages, they gave up their opposition^ and now 
•' prefer my system to their own, and npne of our 
" practised hands will work by the day who can 
" get employment by task." 

Now let me call attention to another #itatement, 
th^t of Lord Headley's agent, with respect to 
Glenbegh, in the (barony of Iveragh, in the county 
of Kerry. The statement was mader before the 
Poor-law Committee of 1830, He says — "This 
"district in 1809 or 1810 was an extremely wild 
'^and savage one. It was an asylum for all the 
** offenders, robbers, and murderers of that part, 
"and of the whole country; it used to be the boast 
*' of the people that no criminal was ever punished 
"from it# . .. . Their habitations were very 
" miserable ; the very lowest kind of streets that 
" are found in Ireland, without windows or chim- 
" neys,, and perfectly miserable cabins of the worst 
** kinds that you now see along the roads in Ire- 
" land. • ^ . They were constantly grumbling ; 
"constant assaults and fightings taking place 
" amongst then?," . . . This he describes as 
the state of the district in 1808, Speaking of it 
in 1830 he says, " It exhibits a very extraordinary 
" contrast to the condition I have described. The 
" people are now well clothed, they are extremely 



^ indiistriotts and orderly ; and I have seen tkem 
^^ attending^ the chapel regularly twice a day ; as 
V well clothed,* and as. neat, smd as orderly, and. as 
" well-CQiiducted a&yx)u see in a country village in 
^* England. The houses are very considerably 
f'chi^ged; there are ahout 150 new houses built 
^^upon the place, a^d they are as neat housies. as 
^^ you will see almost in England." 

He. wi(^ .then asked, ^'Having described the 
ff former state of Glenbegh, and its actual condition 
^' at present ; will you have the goodness to explain 
^,^wha<i means were adopted to effect this extra- 
**. ordinary improvement?" **The means adopted 
V< were generally an attention to the; character of 
^f>the people ; and a constant desire on the part of 
^* the managers of the estate to avail themselves of 
** the disposition of these people to the improve- 
^^ ment of the lands; and to the improvement of their 
*^ habits and character generally. It was done 
" with very little sacrifice of rent or of money ; but 
*^ a constant and earnest attention to the object of 
^^ improving the estate by the industry of the 
*• people ; and whenever any particular instance of 
" good management or industry; or of care to 
*^ collect the sand on the road, or to reclaim *or 
** cultivate the land ; or to build a decent house ; 
** was evinced by any of the people; they were en- 
** eouraged by some little emolument, or attention, 
*^ or allowance, or something of the sort." . . . 
** Has there been. an improvement in the character 
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*' and i conduct of the people ?" " A very con- 
** siderable improvement ; so much so now, that 
" I conceive the people of Glenbegh to be as well 
" behaved as any others in the county at least/* 

But why multiply instances? Does any one 
doubt that by the exertion of patience and perse- 
verance on the part of their superiors ; that by at- 
tention to their dispositions ; that by encouraging 
any efforts they make to improve themselves ; the 
Irish peasantry may be raised from their present 
downcast^ condition. I might instance what has 
been done by Lord George Hill, and in many other 
cases. I might point to the thousands of indus* 
trious and hard-working Irish in London and other 
large towns ; but I would rather now cite some 
instances to prove that the inhabitants of other 
countries, when situated like the Irish, have shewn 
similar weakness and similar apathy. In fact this 
apathy and this indolence is the inevitable result of 
the absence of artificial wants ; of all spur and incen* 
tive to better their condition ; combined with the 
facility, the fatal facility which the potatoe has 
afforded to the Irish of obtaining a bare subsistence; 
and to these causes have been added the additional 
evils of the absence of the resident proprietors,, and 
the letting land to middle-men. 

Now let us look to Italy ; or rather to those parts 
of Italy where the proprietors do not reside ; where 
the land is occupied by middle-men, and is by them 
let again. What is the consequence ? '* The 
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"division of the land/' says Chateau vieux, ^* leads 
** the peasantry to grasp at the least appearance of 
" a maintenance to marry, without in the least re- 
" fleeting how they are to maintain a femily/* 

** Throughout the whole of Lombardy/' says Mr. 
Alison,* " you will look in vain for anything like 
^* a gentleman's seat ; the land is all let to middle- 
** men who relet their farms to the actual culti- 
vators ; and such is the accumulated weight thus 
heaped upon the farmers ; that in spite of the 
•* richness of the soil, they can barely procure the 
" necessaries of life. Generally the cultivators have 
^^a small piece of land with one or more cows ; but 
" this system which under a more equitable ad- 
'^ ministration would be the surest basis of public 
*• happiness, is here perverted into a prolific soutce 
** of misery ; for by yielding the people a sttb- 
**sistence and nothing more, it gives an improper 
**and uncalled for facility to their increase. The 
*' same oppressive and ruinous system of middle- 
*^ men is conspicuous in the states of Parma and 
^* Modena, and the district of Padua, and in them 
** all the same depression of the peasantry is to be 
•* seen." 

But I would rather refer to a country which is 
so often cited as presenting the contrast to Ireland 
— I allude to Scotland ; whose industry and intel- 
ligence I allow is entitled to all commendation— 
but the natives of which country have at times been 

* Alison on Population/ 
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^3 apathetic ; as indolent ; as iinproVident' asitbe Irish ; 
^hen they have heen exposed to ihh influence of 
the ^ same degrading < circumstances. In a recent 
publibation by Dn Alison on the £3mtiae<of 1846v7'; 
after alluding.to thefatateihentsiniMr^ Adair's pam- 
phlet with respect to the indoleiit habits of some of 
the people of Antrim; he proceeds to bbservej **Thstt 
'^ the present habits of a great part of the popula- 
^^iion in the Highlands, are nearly as rdmote 
^^ from those of regular labourers, as those* of the 
^^ young men at Ballymena in Antrim, has been 
«' often remarked, and; i^ ^oonfirmed by recent in- 
quiries^ Thus Dr. Barry reports from Corry 
at B^oadford in Skye : ' * I may here observe, as 
^^ ^ I: did at Isle Oronsay, thalt the general appear- 
<<^ance of the soil offers a vast premium ' on its 
*' 'improvement, but such is the apathy of the pmph 
'* ^ to work, thai unless some stringent resolutions are 
** * enforced 9 to obtain some return of labour for 
" ^ the meal received, it will be impossible for 
*^ 'members composing a Gommittee, to give any 
*^ ^ satisfactory account to the Central Board of 
*' * Work performed/ Again, at Harris — Dr. Boyter 
** says, on the 24th of April — * I was sorry to 
" * observe that any little piece of ground rented 
*- * by the Crofters, was still untouched, or onpre- 
** * pared for any crop whatever. I asked in the 
** ' strongest terms, how iluch a state of indolence 
'' ^ could be overlooked, and this was distinctly met 
'* ' by an assurance ^Aa< the people were disinclined to 
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** * uHmk ut any thing. It fe nows a general opinion 
f^ ' ajmcmgat tbemr that the di«4ribatioa of meal is 

* their right, and must eontinue. ' I am sorry to 
' give, so unfavourable an ppinioa of these poor 
' misguided people, but ^ such is the opinion of 

** * every correctvobserver in diis country/ Captain 
** Elliott reports from Skye~* There exists in Skyie 
** * very great destitution at present^ and most 
" * alarming prospects for the future, unliess met 
•' * by prompt aud comprehensive measures , calcu- 
^ lated to stretch beyond the present exigency, 
^ and prevent its becoming an organized chronic 
^ pauperism, from which the population will soon 

* be content to seek no escape, but rely on the 
" * contributions of the charitable M ! /' It is not 
in Irelapd alone then that orffomzed chronic part- 
perism exists ; or the disposition to. seeh :no escape^ 
but rely on the contfibutims of the. charitable! ' 

Mr. Loch stated before the Select Committee on 
Public Works in England iq 1855.—" When I first 
'*• became acquainted with the Highlands, the great 
'* proportion of the people, in place of being imme" 
'^ diate tenants of the landlord, held pf the different 
*^ tacksmen — they were; extremely irregular in their 
'^ habits, being poachers in the river, and smug- 
^' glers; and since then, in Sutherland, they have 
" given up both, and have become most industrious 
*' workmen in eyery class of agricultural labour. 
" It was necessary at the period I mention, to get 
" ploughmen from Elgin, and that side of the 
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** Moray Firth, and there was not a person who 
could build a stone wall, the ordinary mode of en^ 
closing land in that country.^* But it is so much 
^^ the reverse at the present moment, that almost 
" every ploughman in the country is a native, and 
** they are now the best builders of stone walls in 
« the north, in consequence of which they are em- 
** ployed in all the adjacent counties." 

Again, Mr. McCuUoch in his recent Account of 
the British Empire,* gives the following statistical 
account of the former state of some of the Scotch 
counties : — 

" In Wigtonshire, agriculture, as in most other 
" Scotch counties, was formerly in the most bar- 
** barous and wretched state imaginable; — there 
was no rotation of crops ; the processes and imple- 
ments were alike execrable ; the pasture land 
** was overstocked ; and occupiers steeped in 
*' poverty/' 

Speaking of Argyleshire, he remarks ; ** In 
** various districts the practice that formerly pre- 
** vailed in most parts of the Highlands, of holding 
" land in a sort of partnership ; or in what is there 
** called run-rig, (the run-dale of Ireland) is still 
" kept up* Under this system, a number of per- 
*^ sons take a farm in common, each being bound 
** for the rent — they then divide the arable land 
into small contiguous portions or ridges; as 
equally — quantity and quality taken together — 

* Vol. 1, p. 265. 
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** as is possible : the share of each tenant beings 
" determined by lot ; sometimes for the whole lease, 
" but sometimes only for a single season. Plough- 
" ing and most other sorts of labour are performed 
" in common ; and if there be any hill pasture 
** attached to the low ground, it also is occupied 
** in common. In some of the low highland dis- 
" tricts held in this way ; the extent of land fall- 
" ing to the share of each tenant does not exceed 
" from three or seven acres. It is needless to 
" enlarge on the pernicious influence of this mode 
of holding land^ Where it prevails, it is obvious 
there can be nothing like industry, nor any thing 
" deserving the name of agriculture !** 

I have thus, perhaps, at an unnecessary length, 
attempted to test by experience the truth of the 
doctrine, that there is in the Irish character any 
insuperable obstacle to improvement. — I have en- 
deavoured to shew that even in Ireland, the habits 
of indolence, of improvidence, of lawlessness, 
have been overcome by proper treatment and atten- 
tion ; and that the natives of other countries have^ 
when placed in like circumstances, exhibited like 
faults and defects. — I have dwelt on this, because I 
feel deeply sensible of the immense undeveloped 
resources of Ireland ; and how important it is not 
only to Ireland, but to the best interests of the 
British Empire, that no exaggerated notions of the 
difficulties to be encountered should deter the 
Government or individuals from attempting to im^ 
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prove that country. And though difficulties may 
beset such attempts ; though occasional disappoint* 
ments tnay be incurred ; yet what nobler profl|>ect 
can be presented to the philanthropist ; or to the 
patriot ; than that of regenerating, if I may so 
say, the social condition of a pieople ; of elevating 
them from their.present abject state; and of making 
Ik'eland, instead of being a burden and a cause of 
anxiety to Great Britain — a source of wealth in 
peace, and a strong outpost in war. 

In considering the measures that may tend to 
bring about these results, the first that offers itself 
for our consideration is the Poor-law, and the 
system of Otit-door Relief-^that system is, I be- 
lieve, calculated to render great benefits to Ireland, 
and Her Majesty's Ministers are entitled to great 
credit for introducing it. In a communication 
I recently -received from Mr. Wiggins, who has 
had forty years experience in the manage* 
ment of Irish estates, and who has travelled 
there two months, since August, and over an ex- 
tent of 1500 miles ; that gentleman says, ** that.no 
^'legislative measure was ever likely to effect so 
^'much good as the out-door relief." In this 
opinion I am disposed to agree ; but then I cannot 
allow that the Poor-law is all-sufficient; or that it 
supersedes the necessity of other measures — on the 
contrary, I believe that for the same reasons which 
induced the statesmen who framed the English Poor- 
law in Queen Elizabeth's reign to aeconoipany it with 
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othermeasoresdesigneiitpgiretempofFary relief ;;8uch 
as drainiiig t6e Pens in Lincolnshire ; which also 
induced : Lord^ Melbourne- s Government to accom- 
pany the Irish Poor-law of 1838 by aiplan fwthe 
construction of Railways in Ireland ; it might be 
most desimhle; whilst the Poor-law and the^system 
of outndoor relief ape firmly adhered to; *th^t 
means should be devised to lighten the temporary 
pressure. 

I look upon the Poor-law as calculs|ted to pro- 
duce lasting and permanent benefit ; but that con- 
sideration ' by no means precludes the necessity of 
adopting ' other ' measures to meet immediate and 
present evils ; and such measures, far from ioitet*- 
fering with the Poor-law, may tend to « assist its 
operation. 

As a general maxim it is no doubt true^ th^t it is 

unwise to force labour ; and that it is best to leave 

it to the demand for it^' naturally oreated by private 

capital or enterprise. This is no doubt true as a 

general masim'^ but it is too much the fashion of 

the days in which we live*; ta consider -that dl 

maxims which are generally true^ are praetkally 

applicable. But surely , this ia no less absurd than 

would be the conduct of a physician^ who ^ should 

apply the same general rules of treatment to all his 

patients, without regard to their difference of' age 

or constitution, or without any reference ixy the 

habits of their previous lives. 

Few higher authorities on such a subject could 
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be quoted than the Marquess Wellesley, on ac* 
count of that distinguished ability which gave such 
deserved weight to his opinion. What said Lord 
Wellesley in the debate on East India affairs in 
1813? ^<As political economy was a practical 
^* science, depending so much for its evidence and 
** authority on actual experience, care ought to be 
" taken not to act on its general principles without 
^* a proper attention to the facts and circumstances 
" of each particular case/' But perhaps I could 
not better illustrate my meaning in its general pur- 
port, and in its special application to the present 
state of Ireland, than by the following extract from 
a speech of great judgment and ability, delivered 
by the present Earl Grey in 1 843,* in the debate 
on the state of Ireland : ** He knew that a country 
'^ could only permanently flourish when the demand 
"for labour was created by private enterprise and 
<^ capital ; but so might they say of the human 
" frame, that it could only be preserved in health 
" by fitting and wholesome food. But when a fever 
" was raging, they must administer strong drugs j 
** they must have recourse to medicines in order 
<^ that, afterwards, when the disease should have 
" been subdued, the food then to be taken should 
^' prove of use. Precisely so by an artificial demand 
" for labour, created by undertaking great public 
" works by the StatSj they would obtain an interval of 
*^ rest and quiet, which would enable private capital to 

* Hansard's Debates, toL xxt. p. 678. 
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flow in; and as these public works were com- 

pletedf to take up the labourer then discharged^ and 
" thus permanently to accomplish the object they had 
** in view J' Remarks most just and forcible, and 
especially applicable to the present state of Ireland ; 
for admitting, as 1 fully do, the wisdom of the 
Poor-law, and of out-door relief, what is wanted 
is some means of temporary assistance, which 
may, in Earl Grey's words, " enable society to 
'* right itself, and may keep alive the industrial 
" character of the people to await the arrival of 
** better times/' 

It was for these reasons that I regretted the loss 
of the Railway Bill, introduced by Lord George 
Bentinck ; a bill which did much honour to that noble 
lord ; and which would, in my firm belief, have 
oostributed so essentially to the welfare of Ireland. 
It was for these reasons, too, that I gave my hum- 
ble but hearty support to the measure introduced 
at a later period by Her Majesty's Government for 
aiffording assistance to certain railways, and for the 
construction of piers and harbours : and this leads 
me to a subject which I feel to be of the deepest 
interest ; I mean the promotion of deep-sea 
fisheries. 

The neglect of this source of food and wealth by 
a great maritime country like this, whose coasts 
abound with fish of various kinds, has often been 
matter of surprise. ^' The coasts of Great Britain,'* 
said Sir John Boroughs, in 1633, " doe yield such 
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^^ a coutiniial sea-harvest of. gaiu and^ benefit to all 
^ l^pse that with diligence doe labour in the smQe^ 
** tha^ no time or season in the year passeth awav 
** without apparent means of profitable employ* 
'^ n)^i)t ;. especially • to such as apply themselves to 
•* fishing; which from the beginning of the year unto 
'^ the latter end ; continueth upon some part or other 
^^ of our coasts,, and therein such infinite shoals and 
** multitudes of fish are offered to the tak,ers, as 
** ipay justly move admiration not only to straj;igers 
but to those that daily be employed amongst 
them. It maketh much to the ignominy and 
^' shame of our English nation, that God and 
" Nature, offering so great a treasure, even at our 
" o\vn doors, we doe Qptwithstanding neglect the 
"benefit thereof, and by paying money to strangers 
** for the fish of our own seas, iojpoverish ourselves 
" to make them rich/* 

The censure conveyed in these, quaint and. adn 
mirable words.was no doubt ji^st, as. regarded those 
times; but it will be for the hi^orian^of the famine 
whiph has lately desolated Ireland to record the 
strange anomaly; that at the very moment when 
thou^nds were perishing of hunger, the seas that 
laved the shores of that country abounded with 
fish ; and that this provision of a beneficent Provi- 
dence for the support of his creatures, was by man 
so strangely neglected. 

It has long been known that these sea^ swarm 
with fish of various kinds and of the bf^st quality. 
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" The sea-coaBts of Ireland," says an able writer, 
*' are as abundant as, and perhaps more so, in 
** every species of fish, than those of Great Britain. 
*^ Its numerous bays, creeks, inlets, lakes and 
*• rivers, swarm with them. It is visited annually 
** by vast shoals of herrings ; and the banks near 
** its shores are well stored with excellent cod, 
" hake and ling, equal in all respects to those 
" caught on the banks of Newfoundland. With 
'• the westerly winds which may be reckoned to 
" blow for nine months of tfie year, the produce of 
'* these fisheries might always be sent to ready 
" markets-^ at Bath, Bristol, Liverpool, and other 
' * great towns, on the western and southern coasts 
" of England ; yet either from indolence, want of 
" inclination, or which is more probable, tv^aent of 
'^capital; and most of all from want of proper 
** regulations^ the Irish have hitherto done little 
** more than procure from, their fisheries a scanty 
*' supply for the chief towns, and the families of 
** those who are resident near the coast.*'* 

In a very able paper read by Professor Forbes 
before the Royal Institution on the Natural History 
Features of the North Atlantic ; after making some 
valuable scientific remarks, " he proceeded to shew 
** how these researches have an economical as well 
" as purely scientific bearing ; they are intimately 
*• connected with the question of the value of our 
** fisheries. The value of the British seas and shores 

* Encydopeedia Britannica. Article, Fisheries. 

c 2 
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'^ as a fishing area, depends on the dimensions 
** of the great bank including them, as defined by 
" the map given by Sir Henry de la Beche in his 
" Theoretical Researches, and the existence of 
** productive cod fisheries within that area on the 
** presence of the outliers of the ancient glacial 
*' sea. To this last point, and to the bearing of it 
** upon our deep sea fisheries. Professor Forbes 
" especially called attention. If the views ad- 
** vanced be true, it is evident that we have within 
** reach productive resources of no small magni- 
" tude, which only need scientific exploration for 
" their definition, and private enterprize for their 
" developement/'* 

And here I would venture to suggest, that Go- 
vernment might at little trouble and expense 
obtain information with respect to the fisheries in 
the vicinity of our coasts, which would be invalua- 
ble. The surveys of our seas have hitherto been 
almost exclusively made for the purposes of navi- 
gation. What I would recommend is, that these 
surveys should be extended to the exploration of 
the fisheries. Much important and interesting 
knowledge might thus be acquired. In this re- 
spect, indeed, it is lamentable to reflect how this 
great maritime country lags in the rear of other 
European states. In France and Sweden en- 
couragement has been given to scientific inquiries 
on this subject ; and Milne, Edwards and Neilson, 

* Report of Proceedings at Royal Institution, May, 1^47. 
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have been advisers and investigators for the state. 
But it is the misfortune of this country that in 
almost all its inquiries relative to the fisheries, the 
results of scientific research have been unaccount- 
ably neglected. There is little doubt that more 
than one fishing bank of great value exists at no 
great distance from the shores of Irieland. Capt. 
Frazer, speaking of the Nymph Bank, which is 
situated ten or twelve leagues south-south-east from 
Dungarvon, says in 1803, "this bank or fishing 
" ground, which seems an immense plain at the 
" bottom of the sea, being rather an extension of 
** the coast, than a ridge or bank, undoubtedly 
" contains such a quantity of fish, that it seems 
" surprising that an extensive fishery has not been 
** established there long ago. There can be little 
^* doubt that a fishery might be established on this 
" bank, equally productive as that of Newfound- 
" land, and which besides other advantages, would 
•* form an excellent nursery for our seamen/' Mr. 
Doyle, who discovered this bank in 1736, re- 
marks that ^' in consequence of its situation, the 
fish by being preserved in well-boats, or merely 
salted, might be carried with great benefit to 
** Dublin, Liverpool, Bristol, Chester, &c.'' 

Again oflT the coast of Galway, and oflT Cape 
Clear there is every reason to suppose that there 
are banks of equal, if not of greater value. But 
if there is any doubt on these subjects, let it be 
cleared up b^ making such a survey as I have 
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suggested. It is at least worth while to enquire 
whether such a field for labour, and such sources xjf 
food and wealth do exist. Let the Hydrpgraphic 
surveys which have been so ably executed, be 
followed up by others of the nature which I have 
proposed ; just as the Ordnance surveys have bee» 
followed by geological maps, pointing out the 
mineral resources of the land ; and let us endea- 
vour to ascertain whether the fisheries of Ireland 
may prove, as Sir William Temple said that they 
would, *' a mine under water as rich as any under 
" ground, if they were improved to the vast adr 
'' vantages they are capable of." 

If cod should be found to any great extent on these 
banks, it would become a valuable article of export 
to the West Indies and the south of Europe ; and 
this is a view of the subject which has hitherto been 
overlooked. The fisheries have been hitherto con- 
sidered as furnishing occupation for our people, or 
^s a means of supply to the home markets. Now 
in both these points of view they are no doubt most 
important. But I contend that independent of 
these considerations, they would furnish a valuable 
and profitable article of export to foreign countries. 
I have hitherto been speaking only of the banks at 
a distance from land. With regard to the herring 
fishery it is hardly necessary to say a word, as the 
public journals of last winter teemed with accounts 
of the shoals that passed the Irish coasts, or were 
thrown upon them. The herring fiihery in these 
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«eas was formerly thought of so much itdpottaAce, 
that a consisQterable quatitity Was ^exported m loug 
a^o as between tiie years 1580 Bnd 1655 {^ and ia 
Sligo, and in the whude of tbe north-west^ it ^oli^ 
timued to be so till the years 1783 to 1784:t iPtotti 
this time it declined, and an opinion prevailed th^lt 
die herrings had fors<a^ken the ground ; an opiilion 
for which there appealed to be n^ solid r^^san-. 

It is probable, indeed, that they n^ay not always 
be found close in land, but if the Irish were^nabted 
to pursue the fishery at a greater distatiee, there 
can be no doubt that their effoHs would be success- 
fiil. The Dutch do not w^itit at home for the 
herrings to run into their nets, but proceed iii quest 
of them to the North Sieift and the Shetland Isles; 
and the Swedish fishermen have isoitietimes i^iled 
to the distance of forty E^glidh tuiies. Perhaps, 
says Lord Sheffield.^ " if the hint giv<6n by Mr. 
** Pennant was followed on the boast ^ Ireland, it 
would be as useful a kind of bounty as eo^ld be 
offered by Government ; in each yeair to 9<end out 
small v^^sels t^ iinake thorough trial in eVery 
branch of the Sea; they would undoubtedly fibd 
shoals in some of them, which together with 
*^ sounding the banks and e:tamining the coast 
•' niight be performed by any vessels appointed to 
** enforce the necessary regulations of the fisheries." 

♦ Wakefield's Ireland, vol. 2, p. 100. 
f id. id. 

X Observations on Manufactures, &c., of Ireland, by Lolnl 
Sheffield in 1785. 
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It 13 true that the herrings sometimes come very 

close in shore, and at these times they may be easily 

taken. But in proof that this is not a constant 

occurrence, I will quote an instance from a letter 

which I have received whilst writing these pages, 

from the Rev. Dr. Rush, the Roman Catholic 

clergyman of Chuddagh, after saying *'our western 

^^ coast abounds with turbot, cod, ling, haddock, 

** hake, whiting, and though last not least the 

*' herring; each in its own season, to be found 

" within forty or fifty miles of Gal way, and in ipany 

** instances within twenty-five miles of land ;" he 

proceeds, *' our teeming seas are unfished by reason 

" of the wretchedly unsuitable gear and boats now 

"employed on the fisheries. In the last two 

" months our fishermen have been engaged in the 

" herring fishery, which I regret to say has been 

** both partial and unproductive. The movements 

^' of this valuable animal are very uncertain indeed 

" — to-day they come into our bay, and to-morrow 

** they fly off* again, obeying certain impulses of 

" wind and weather. Our people are not able to 

pursue them into the deep water in seasons like 

the present, and hence it is not an uncommon 

^^ occurrence to find the fisherman standing, as it 

" were, on the boundary of his labours, and destined 

" to view at a distance from him shoals of herrings 

" living on the surface of the deep swell beyond 

^^ him ; which he cannot approach unless at the 

** peril of his life and the loss of his nets, &c &c. 
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" Since the first week of September our fishermen 
** have been toiling with undiminished energy, but 
^^ owing to such influences as those to which I 
** allude, they have realized little or no profits. 
Though the labour has been constant, the reward 
has been insufficient, partial, and unsteady. 
" Some of these brave men have been fishing on 
** the Connemara coast during the late heavy gales 
"for herrings; with difficulty have they saved 
" their lives, and many of them could not preserve 
*• their nets."* 

But I shall be here met with an objection which 
I have already anticipated — that even supposing 
the most sanguine accounts of these fisheries to be 
correct ; still, that the Irish have not sufficient 
energy and spirit to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages thus presented to them. I have already re- 
plied to this as far as regards the general character 
of the people, but as the objection applies more 
strongly to the fisheries, than to any other branch of 

* I will here mention a curions circumstance which has been 
communicated to me by Mr. Ball, who has paid considerable 
attention to the subject of the fisheries. ** I find that much 
''dried fish was sent from various ports of Ireland to King 
Edward in Scotland, shewing that it must have been extensively 
captured then ; in one case 1 100 tons were sent from Youghall. 
*' It also appears that such complaints were made of the Irish 
" fishermen underselling the English in their own markets, that 
*' they were prevented doing so ; the tables are now turned, and 
*' the English come to us.'' 
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industry^ I may be excused for staUing brtefly, why 
i believe that if propierly assisted and instructed, 
the Irish would become good fishermen. And 
h^e I would remark^ that two of the main obsta* 
cks to their becoming so, have hidierto been the 
extensive culture of the potato and the prevalent 
habit of looking to the land alone as the means of 
support : the former engeudered indolence and 
want of energy; the latter, by addicting them ex- 
clusively to agricultural, indisposed them lor mari- 
time pursuits. This impediment prevailed at one 
time to the same extent in Scotland ; and Lord 
Selkirk in allusion to it remained :-^^* The custom 
^* so universally established in the Highlands and the 
" W^tern Isles, that every person whatever, should 
*^ have some portion of land large or small, h«» 
" tended to render fishing an entirely subordinate 
" employment, followed in an irregular manner, 
" only as it suits the intervals of leisure from busi- 
^^ ness on shore. It is a natural consequence, that 
" the fishing boats and apparatus are in general 
" extremely bad ; nor is it surprising, that, from 
" these circumstances, an idea should prevail 
** amongst the peasantry, that it is impossible by 
^^ fishing alone to obtain a livelihood. In- 
" stances are quoted where proprietors^ on dispos- 
*^ sessing tenants of their lands, have been anxious to 
*' find employment for them in fishing, and ham, 
*' with this view, made liberal offers of supplying 
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^* boat$9 nets, and every requisite material, which 
*' have been rgected under that idea/'* 

Now that ike potato can no longer be looked to 
as the meant of subsistence ; and when it is desirable 
to abolish the small holdings, and to induce the 
people to look to other means of livelihood than the 
land ; now assuredly is the very time to try and ac- 
custom them to other pursuits. And I will now 
mention a few instances where such endeavours 
have already been successfully made. 

In the Third Annual Report of the Fisheries, 
Ireland, for 1845, it is stated: — " The spirit of im- 
^' provement now in operation is partially exempli- 
*^ fied in the establishment, with profitable results, 
^^ of a small fishing company near Waterford ; in 
^^ addition to which, we have been informed, that 
'^ other small companies have been associated in 
^^ the same neighbourhood, and others are in the 

* " Observations on tbe present state of the Higblaadsi by the 
Earl of Selkirk, 1785." 

I was conversing only a few days ago with a person of great 
intelligence^ who has been engaged in the fisheries off the Coast 
of Norway, and the Islands of Scotland^ since 1809. He assured 
me, that both in Norway and the Scotch Isles, he formerly en- 
countered the same difficulty in his endeavours to make fisher- 
men of the natives, that are represented as now likely to be met 
with in Ireland ; yet^ on the very spot, where some years ago 
the people of these coantries were most turbulent, lawless, and 
averse to labour, habits of industry and order now prevail ; and 
an active and intelligent race of fishermen is to be found, sup- 
porting themaelves and their families by their exertions. 
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** course of formation^in localities where facilities 
^^ for constant communication with England afford 
*' opportunities of sending the superior description 
•' of fish to a good market/' And by referring to the 
registry of the fishing vessels given in the appendix 
to the Report, and the comments of the r-egistering 
officers, it is quite plain that an improvement is 
taking place in many parts of the coast. 

Thus I find under the head of Waterford, that the 
officer remarks : — *' Deep-sea fishery considerably 
*^ improved; hostility to the English modes of fishing 
"quite subsided, except only in the case of the 
" lobster fishing, in regard to which there have 
*' been some outrages ; but they are in progress of 
" diminution, and the general habits of the people 
" are orderly and peaceable/* 

From Youghall District the Report states : — " Con- 
" siderable improvement in the condition of boats 
** and gear ; no conflict or disorder of any kind ; 
" temperate habits greatly increasing, and general 
" demeanour most orderly and peaceable. This 
" district includes Che important station of Dun- 
" garvon/' 

From Cove : — " Deep-sea fishery a fair average ; 
^^ no complaint of any kind, and general habits 
** most orderly and peaceable/' 

From Castletown : — " White fishery in the deep 
** sea very abundant ; condition of boats improv- 
" ing, and a betterdescription of vessels in progress 
" of being built. Instances of conflict less frequent, 
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" and with some exceptions, in the river Shannon ; 
** habits generally orderly and peaceable/' 

Ari4 now comes a most important statement from 
Galway ; important, because it includes the Chad- 
dagh. After speaking of the " Ground or White 
** Fishery as more productive, and the Herring 
** Fishery as considerably less so," the Report 
proceeds to say : — *'iVo conflicts y or angry disputes 
" of any descriptionj with the exception of one breach 
'* of the peace which occurred in June last. The 
^^ fishermen are perfectly orderly and peaceable 
" though labouring under many privations" From 
BelmuUet: — "No conflicts of any kind: habits 

very orderly. The present, class of boats quite 

insufficient in size for the deep-sea fishery ^ which 
** would be most productive on this coa^t if there were 
" P'^oper vessels** 

In the second annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners for 1844, I find the following interesting 
statement from Mr. Strangman, who had engaged in 
the fisheries at Waterford ; " The great value of the 
" fishery on this coast has surprised many persons ; 
^* and as figures in statistics are potent arguments, 
'* I may here mention, in the hopes that the know- 
" ledge of it may perhaps have some little weight 
'Mn inducing those in authority to foster and en- 
" courage so valuable a branch of industry ; the pro- 
" duce of our boats for the half year ending the 
" first of this month ; viz. the fish caught in 
*^ that period by boat No. 1, sold in Waterford for 
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^^S£ti7.9s6d; and after deducting tfae expenses, 
'* say carriage, commission, &c. the men received 
"-£1111. 145 6d, and the owners £83. 15^ ]0d. 
<* The gross earnings of the boat No. 2 in the same 
period was £180. 4a ; and after deducting the 
like charges, the crew had £91. 145 2dy and the 
owners £68. 155 8d. Now if the ensuing six 
^^ months be as profitable, and we have no reason 
•*^tov suppose it will be otherwise, the crew of No. I 
*• will earn £223. 95, and No. 2, £1»3. I85 4rf, in 
*' the year, which, divided in the accustomed pro- 
" portions, will stand thus : — 

Rb. 1. No. 2. 

'^Sydpper, li shave £69.l6s6d . £57. 69 4d 

*< 2nd hand, l^ da. . 69. I68^6d . 57. 6s^4d 

" 3rd hand, 1 do. . 55. 17* 4d . 45. 17s Id 

"Boy i do. . 27. 18«8rf • 22.185 74 

*'^223. 95 ^183. 88 4d 

*^Andj the! owners will receive from No. 1 
" £167. Il5 Bd, and from No. 2, £137. II5 4d; 
and if we deduct £50' from t^e earnings of each 
boat for wear and tear, and supposing the boats 
to cost £500 each, whiioh is considerably more 
'^ than we paid far them (one of 32 tons and l^e 
*^ other 36) No. 1, will pay £23|^ per cent, aiid No. 2, 
" £17|- per cent, in the year, averaging £20J per 
"cent. And fucther, i£ we only supposed there 
'* were 20 such boats, belonging to Dunmone, and I 
** see no reason why there should not be twice or 
^^ thnce that number, and supposing them to he as 
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* 

'^successful as^* ihose mentioDed. above, there would 
'^ tken be a sum of upwaAidB of £4000 to be divided 
*^* among the Qi!e ws: of those 20- boats ; say 60 men 
*^ aud 20 boyS) not to Sfnteak o£ the. owners! shares, 
*^ or the. money distributed among^ the carriers, 
'^ helpers^ basket-^makers^ &c. besides th« usual 
** o,atlay for: sails,, cordage, twine, boat^builders, 
"&c.&c>"* 

IxL proportion tothe importance of these fisheries, 
iit seems most desirable that whatsoever steps may 
be taken by Government, or by public companies, 
to foster and encourage them, should be well con- 
sidered. Crude, or rash plans would, by their 
£lilurei not. only be productive of loss to those who 
sanctioned them, but would discourage others from 
embarking m similar undertakings. 

An important and indispensable requisite is the 
proper training and instruction of the fishermen. 
Unless this is attended to^ I believe that all attempts 
to promote fisheries must fail. Schools should be 
established for the purpose of giving instruction in 
the management of boats and nets } and where also 
information might be imparted to the scholars as to 
the: species of fish>. their food^ habits, &c. The 
pupils, should also be instructed in the nature of 
bait, ** the want of which,'' says Mr, Ball, ** is one 
^^ of the greatest causes of idleness, but which might 
** be provided for by the scientific naturalist, who 
'^ could point out the habitation of shell fish ; estab-^ 

* Vide Note (A.) in the Appendix. 
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^' lish them in new places ; and could shew that the 
*' favorite food of cod, turbot, fee. is abundant; 
** though never used as bait ; a striking instance of 
" prejudice quite anomalous with the practice of 
** fresh-wster fishermen.*' It would, too, be of use 
to circulate in the villages and towns on the coast, 
tracts in the form of dialogues ; in which instruction 
might be given as to fishing ; and in which also the 
advantages of the fisheries might be pointed out in 
plain and familiar language. The Irish are fond of 
reading; and tracts of this kind distributed among 
the inhabitants of the coast, and written in an un- 
pretending style, might prove of very great service. 
Experienced fishermen, too, should, in the first in- 
stance, be sent to sea with the boats, who might 
instruct the rest of the crews. The boys might be 
apprenticed ; and thus, not only would a race of 
able fishermen be reared ; but a nursery would be 
formed for the supply of hardy and intelligent 
recruits to the navy ; accustomed to a seaman's life, 
and from boyhood inured to peril and hardship. 

Th^ boats intended for the deep-sea fishing should 
be strong and seaworthy. It is the want of boats of a 
proper size which now prevents the Irish on many 
parts of the western coast from pursuing the fish at 
any distance from land. It is, too, well worthy of 
attention ; whether, not only in the Irish seas ; but 
in other localities ; steam navigation might not be 
used as an agent in the prosecution of fisheries. 
This subject was first alluded to by Dr. Edmonton, 
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in hift Introductory Essay to the new Statistical 
Account of Scotland, and has been subsequently 
brought forward by Professor Forbes. Small 
steamers might convey the fishing boats to the dis- 
tant stations. These steamers could carry the fish 
to market, and in case of bad weather might render 
assistance to the smacks. 

Nothing too would more tend to promote the 
fisheries than the extension of railways. Let any 
one consider the quantities of fish which are now 
brought to London in a fresh state by the railways 
from different parts of the coast. 

Before the Hull and Leeds railway was opened, 
four fishing smacks only left Hull, and the amount 
of fish carried to Leeds in carts was one ton per 
week. Now that the railway is open, thirty 
fishing boats leave Hull for the Deep-sea fishery ; 
and the weekly amount of fish sold in Leeds is 
sixty tons. 

The Birmingham Correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle, as quoted by Mr. M^CuUoch, in his 
account of the British Empire, gives the following 
account of the increased supply of fish to that town 
since the opening of railways — " In the year 
" 1829 there were only ten fish merchants in 
" Birmingham ; but since the opening of the 
" various railways, which now centre in, or com- 
f* municate with the town, the number has in- 
" creased to forty, exclusive of several dealers of 
" smaller note, who reside in the suburbs. The 
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^' quantity of fish consumed by the community has 
" increased in the same ratio, and in round num- 
** hers is estimated thus — 

Tons. Population. 

1829 400 150,000 

1835 1,000 160,000 

1840 2,500 180,000 

1845 3,900 200,000 

The great increase has been in the consump- 
" tion of what are called fresh fish ; that is, of all 
** kinds of white and shell fish, as they come out of 
" the water. This is entirely owing to the faci- 
** lities of speedy conveyance afforded by railway 
" transit. Nothing like this could be obtained 
" before the railways were made — a fresh cod was 
'^ then only to be seen on the table of the mer- 
" chant or manufacturer, who could afford to pay 
'* Is. to Is. 6d. a pound for it ; sometimes 305. 
" was paid for one good, sound, full-sized cod. 
" Now any quantity can be had as low as 2rf. to 4rf. 
^' a pound, and in much better condition than 
** when the conveyance was from London by mail 
'• or stage-coach, even though packed in ice. The 
*' same may be said of herrings, mackarel, salmon^ 
'* and shell-fish ; the current price of fresh herrings 
" now being 12. Jo 15 a shilling, mackarel 2d. to 
" 4d. each, and crabs, which formerly cost from 
*' Is. to 3s. 6d. may now be had from Id. to 2c?. 
" 4c?. and 6cf., the very largest and finest not 
*' exceeding is. to Is. 3d. each. As many as twenty 
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** tons of crabs have been broirght to town in th6 
** morning ; and on several occasions not fewer 
" than 300 barrels of fresh herrings have been 
" delivered amongst our various fish merchants, 
** one of whom now thinks nothing of having £40. 
** to pay for carriage of fresh fish delivered in the 
" course of one day." 

*' A great deal of the mackarel and other fish," 
adds Mr. M'Culloch, " taken on the Kentish and 
*' Sussex coasts ; used, for the sake of dispatch, to 
** be sent to London in vans with four horses ; but 
" these are now abandoned ; the fish being con- 
^* veyed much more cheaply and expeditiously by 
** railway/* 

The Commissioners of Fisheries in their Second 
Annual Report, 1844, observe, *^ One leading 
" desideratum for the improvement of the Irish 
<< fisheries, namely, want of markets, ia in the 
•* course of progression of being removed by 
^* the increasing establishment of steam vessels, 
" which make periodical voyages between different 
^^ towns on the coasts, and the principal cities ; 
** and thus afibrd a great facility for the transport 
" of fresh fish to the best markets. This advan- 
" tage is not yet enjoyed ih the west or south-west 
*' coasts. Also since 1830 the markets have been 
" greatly opened by the construction of roads from 
** the coasts in remote parts, particularly in the 
" west, where strings of carts with fish are now to 
** be met during the seasons where none could 
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" pass before. A sound basis for raising the fishery 
" in any locality to a profitable business for the 
*^ advantage of all concerned in it, must be looked 
" for chiefly to the facilities for affording shelter on 
" the coast to the vessels engaged in it ; and easy 
** means of transport to good markets." 

The advantages that would spring from the 
extension of the fisheries are manifold ; they would 
furnish an ample supply of wholesome and nutri- 
tious food ; they would open a field of healthy and 
manly labour ; they would furnish employment, 
not only to those immediately concerned in fishing, 
but to the sail-makers, the rope-spinners, the boat- 
builders, and others; and, not least, they would 
rear up a hardy race of sailors, inured to perils 
and to hardships ; who, whilst in peace they contri- 
buted to augment the industrial resources of the 
kingdom, would be in war her stout and efficient 
defenders.* 

It is lamentable to think, how much this noble 
branch of industry, this ample mine of wealth, has 
hitherto been neglected. But adversity is not 
without its uses. Even that dreadful visitation of 
famine with which we have been recently afflicted, 
may not be unproductive of permanent benefit. 
" Things very bitter," says an able divine, Dr. 
Barrow, " may work pleasant effects ; upon the 
" wildest stock divine husbandry can engraft most 

* It may be mentioned too, that fishermen make the best 
pilots. 
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excellent fruits ; even from the most lamentable 
events fruits admirably glorious and immensely 
'* beneficial may spring." And if this calamity, 
under which we have lately suffered, should be the 
means of directing more attention to our fisheries ; 
thus opening fresh sources of national prosperity; at 
once adding to the comforts of the poor; and 
strengthening the sinews of national power ; then 
will it not have fallen on us in vain. 

I will now advert to another means of improve- 
ment in Ireland, which is still in its infancy, but 
which promises to be productive of great advan- 
tage ; I mean the cultivation of Flax. There are 
few subjects more deserving of attention by those 
who wish to promote the prosperity of Ireland, and 
more especially at the present momont, when it is 
so desirable to find fresh means of employment for 
the people. Flax^ in its cultivation and subse- 
quently in the various processes of the manufac- 
ture, affords employment to many classes. ** The 
flax,'' says Sir Robert Kane,* '* as it leaves the 
hand of the farmer, gives a livelihood to the 
" dresser, from whom it passes to the spinner, to 
" the weaver, the bleacher, and perhaps to the 
*' embroiderer, according to its destination. Mr. 
" Andrews illustrates the actual profit and employ- 
" ment given by the crop in a calculation, which 
after the correction of typographical errors, stands 
thus : 100 stones weight at 155. =£75 ; each stone 

* Industrial Resources of Ireland. 
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** calculated to produce 6 lbs. of dressed flax ; iti 
'' all 550 lbs. ; spun to 30 hanks to the pound, will 
** produce 16,500 hanks. About 158 females will 
** be employed twelve months in spinning, at the 
" rate of two hanks per week (six working days) ; 
^' wages for spinning each hank about 1^. Sd., or 
" 7d. per diem for each spinner. This quantity of 
** yarn would make 210 webs of cambric pocket- 
" handkerchiefs ; each web containing five dozen. 
" About 18 weavers would be twelve months weav- 
** ing this quantity, allowing each man a month 
" for each web (17^ weavers exactly) ; wages per 
* * web £2, or from 9^. 6d. to 1 Os. per man per 
** week. About 40 females would be employed 
** about twelve months in needle-work, (hemstich, 
*' or veining) ; each could do one handkerchief on 
** each working day ; wages 8s. per dozen, or 8d. 
" per day. The goods, when finished, would be 
*' worth £2. 10^. per dozen. 

'* 158 SpinneiB 12 months^ or 52 weeks, at 

about 3«. 4£2. per week .... ^1,369 6 8 
18 Weavers 12 months^ at £24 per annum 432 
40 Needle-women 52 weeks at 4s, each per 

week 416 



•> 



216 Persons employed. 

Amount of wages . . ^2,217 6 8 
Cost of flax .... 75 



^2,292 6 8 



Value of 1050 dozen handkerchiefs 

at £2 105. per dozen .... 2,625 



Profit ^332 13 4" 
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The means, of employment id the v^y thing 
now most requisite in Ireland ; that which will con- 
tribute more than any other to its welfare — that 
which/I may say^ is not only indisp^&sable to its 
prosperity, bat to its security ; and flax offers that 
employment ; first, to th0 busbandtnuii engaged in 
its cultivation; and secondly, to those occupied in 
the several stages of the manufacture. 

Flax-seed, if preserved, would be of great use as 
food for all kinds of live stock* The produce of 
the Irish flax crop in seed may be taken, according 
to the last Report of the Belfast Flax Society, as 
averaging 100,000 to 120,000 quarters annually, 
value above ^ quarter of a million sterling. A 
great proportion of this has been allowed to be 
utterly wasted in the steep-pools, whilst we have 
been importing from the continent flax-seed and 
oil-cakes to the amount on the averse of 600|000 
qparters annually of the former, and 80,000 tons 
of the latter, the value of which is at least two 
millions sterling. 

The cultivation of this plant is of especial im- 
portance in another point of view. " The myste- 
rious and painful calamity with which the land 
has been visited, in the total destruction of the 
potato-crop, on which two-thirds of our popula- 
tion have hitherto depended for food, with the 
" probability that it will be impossible for some 
years, if ever, to grow the quantity of this root 
hitherto annnalfy produced, will lead to most im- 
" portacnt changes in our social economy ; a consi- 
** derable alteration in the rotation of cropping 
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^' must iiecessarHy take place. In many parts of 
*^ Ireland, where the potato has formed the sole 
^^ article of food to the agricultural population, 
" the farmer's other crops, especially grain, have 
^^ been devoted to the liquidation of his rent, and 
'* other liabilities. In future years, by far the 
^* greater portion of this grain will be required for 
"food, and some other crop will therefore be 
*^ necessary to fill the void, and meet these wants. 
" In this case, flax will offer one of the most 
** suitable, if not the most suitable innovation."* 

For flax too, we have been hitherto mainly de- 
pendent on other. lands^>' Mr. McGregor states in 
liis official returns, that for the six years ending the 
10th of October 1845, the imports of flax amounted 
to no less than 388,869 tons, worth £19,443,350 
sterling. But if, as there seems reason to believe, 
as fine flax can be produced in this country as in 
any other part of the world ; not only shall we be 
no longer dependent for it on foreigners ; not only 
will the drain of bullion that takes place for the 
supply of it be stopped ; but we shall have the 
n[)aterial at our own doors for the extension of the 
linen manufactures, and for the profitable employ- 
ment of many thousands.^ 

* Report of Belfast Flax Society, 1845. 

f As a proof of the excellence of Irish flax, I give the foUowing 
letter from Mr. Storar, who is largely concerned in the linen trade. 

** 138, Cheapside, 20th November, 1847. 

<< We have now orders on hand for Paris, in shirting linen 
" made from Irish flax^ at 9s. 6d. per yard^^wholesale price, this 
''is sold to a wholesale warehouse in Paris^ who sell to the retail 
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It is materia], too, as conneeted with tlie improve- 
ment of Ireland, to remark that reclaimed bog land 
will grow excellent flax. Mr. Macadam, the 
Secretary of the Belfast Flax Society, states that he 
has known many instances. On Lord George 
Hill's estate at Gweedore, he saw a first-rate crop, 
(the first trial of land in that district,) on land only 
three years since reclaimed. It has also been 
grown with success in mountainous valleys at an 
elevation of from 1 100 to 1200 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

The success of flax cultivation must mainly de- 
pend on good seed and proper culture. It would 
be most important to prevent the necessity of im- 
porting seed at the present immense cost, by 
teaching the farmers to secure their own seed ; which 
can be done ; as proved by the operations of the 
Flax Society, without any injury to the flax itself^ 
There are no doubt many difficulties to be en- 
countered in the endeavour to introduce any new 
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dealer, so that with duty it cannot come into the retailer*s hands 
under 15s. per yard, and then he has to seek his profit on that. 
Irish flax is absolutely preferred to any other for shirting pur- 
poses, on account of itt extra qualities; bat it can at present 
be obtained in such tmall quantities of sufficient quality, from 
" careless cultivation, that much has still to be obtained ^m 
*' abroad." And speaking of the extension of the linen manufac- 
ture at Belfast he says, " In 1829 the first spinning fkctory was 
"established, and at the present day this trade in Ireland, 
<< (chiefly Belfast and neighbourhood) counts 312,000 spindles 
** for flax spinning.'' 
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system, of agriculture amongst Irish farmers ; but 
we may fully expect that from the united exertions 
of the Flax Society, and the landlords, many years 
will not pass over before the Irish will be enabled 
to cultivate flax universally, and thus will no longer 
be under the necessity of applying to their con- 
tinental neighbours for the seed. 

The spinning of flax has been to a certain extent 
of advantage to the cottiers, by giving them employ- 
ment at home. The benefit derived from this was 
pointed out by Mr. Adair ;* he says, " The town of 
** Ballymanagh contains a certain number of looms; 
" the country part of the estate has fortunately one 
** loom at least in almost every house ; the popu- 
** lation, therefore, being partly manufacturing, and 
"partly agricultural in their habits, possess re- 
" sources unknown, alas ! to a large proportion of 
** their famishing countrymen.* I have observed 
" that the district is a manufacturing one, princi- 
** pally of the coarser webs, technically called 9-10 
** hundreds, which permit from the looseness of 
** their texture a considerable use of children's 
" labour ; consequently the families in this district 
** have an unusual security against want !" 

It is stated in the fifth annual Report of the 
Society for the Improvement of the Growth of Flax 
in Ireland — ** Since the substitution of machinery 
^' for hand labour, in spinning linen yarns, the 
*' cheapness of production by the former process has 

* In his pfonphlet called Winter of 1846-7, in Antrim. 
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prevented the possibility of coarse yarns being 
produced, at a profit, by hand. But there is a 
** considerable quantity of/fn6 hand-spun yams still 
** used, for eight or ten up to twenty-five and thirty 
" hanks to the pound. These are required in the 
" manufacture of cambric, about Waringstown and 
" Lurgan, in the county of Armagh. Fine cambrics 
" cannot be produced, of good quality, exclusively 
" of mill-spun yarns, as machinery for flax-spinning 
" has not yet been brought to such perfection as to 
" produce good yarns above 200 lea, or 16 hank 
^* yam. For the warp of the fine cambrics, 
" mill-spun yarn is used, and for the weft, hand- 
" spun. The quantity of hand-spun yarns annually 
^^ consumed in this manufacture, in Ireland, may be 
** taken at 1,230,000 hanks, value £46,000. These 
** yarns are almost exclusively imported from 
" Germany, principally Westphalia. Now, as these 
*^ yarns could all be produced in Ireland, and afford 
'^ employment, at a small profit, to a number of the 
" poorer peasant women, it is recommended, that, 
" in conjunction with the Society's exertions to 
'* spread the culture of flax into the south and west 
" of Ireland, efforts should be made to establish this 
" branch of industry. A great number of the 
women, who have been formerly accustomed to 
spin the coarser yarns for the home manufacture 
*' of linen, could be trained, by degrees, to spin the 
" finer numbers. There are several women about 
** the seat of the cambric manufacture, who have 
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" been, and are, spinning fine yarns for the trade ; 
'* and by sending them to establish schools for the 
*• instruction of the cottier women of the different 
" districts, the object would be best accomplished. 
" The cost of the material being only one-sixth, or 
^* one-seventh of the value of the yarn, it is evident 
" that when so large a proportion is paid for the 
" wages of labour, the introduction of this branch 
*• of industry would be of great moment, in districts 
•* where employment for women and girls is 
*• scanty/** 

The cultivation of Hemp is also deserving of 
notice. It appears by the returns of the Board 
of Trade, that of hemp there were imported 

In 1845 931,850 cwts. 

Nine months of 1846 588,034 do. 
Taking the average price at £35 per ton, we find 
that in one year the sum of £1,630,737 was paid for 
this article to foreigners. 

Mr. W. G. Andrews, of Cumber, writes in the 
following terms to the Royal Society of Belfast for 
the Promotion of the Growth of Flax in Belfast: — 
** During a visit, many years since, to the flax and 
"hemp growing countries of Europe, my attention 
" was mainly directed to the culture of hemp and 
** management of that plant, which is the material 
*' of the staple manufacture of Ireland, but the 
** importance of the culture of hemp was not over- 

* Vide note in B in Appendix, for a valuable letter of Mr. 
Macadam, on this subject. 
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^' looked ; find when it is considered that our supply 
^* of that article, so indispensable to our trade and 
" maritime power, is to the extent of about 800,000 
" cwt. annually, derived from countries with which 
** we have not been at all times past, and may not 
^^ in all times to come be enabled to maintain rela- 
" tions of amity ; the expediency of an attempt to 
" produce the plant which produces it on our own 
^* soil, is striking and obvious; and derives at pre- 
" sent increased weight from the changes about to 
" be introduced into the laws which regulate our 
** commercial intercourse with other countries } 
" whereby our agriculturists will be exposed to 
'* unprotected competition of almost every product 
** of the soil, and will therefore feel it the more 
'* necessary to resort to the cultivation of every 
" variety of crop which is likely in our climate to 
'* yield a remunerative return. As coming under 
^* that class, I am desirous of attracting the atten* 
" tion of your Society, and of our agriculturists 
'* generally to hemp ; to the growth of which our 
^* soil and climate are unquestionably well suited. 
" Hemp will succeed in most soils, with the excep- 
" tion of cold stiff clays or gravelly land ; but a 
''deep, friable, and well pulverized soil is most 
^' conducive to its vigorous growth, and it is stated 
'^ that a soil abounding in peat is not unfavourable." 
I have dwelt thus much on the cultivation of flax 
and hemp, because I believe that it will afford 
employment to a great number of persons ; that it. 
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viill aid in extending manufactures in Ireland ; and 
that as regards the empire at large, it may be the 
means to some extent of counteracting that distress 
and embarrassment which the drainage of bullion 
to other countries must produce. 

Another, however, and a pressing question is : 
How are the people to be fed ? It is well to talk of 
the cultivation of flax and hemp ; and of the en- 
couragement of manufactures ; but still they do 
not immediately supply food ; they will not make 
up for the failure of the potato crop ; and no doubt 
it is most desirable that the culture of other crops 
should be encouraged and promoted. For this pur- 
pose I would suggest, that the guardians of the 
poor availing themselves of the power which, under 
the present law they possess, should make gardens 
in the vicinity of the different workhouses ; where 
the poor, instead of passing their time in listless- 
ness and indolence, might find occupation, and at 
the same time might add to their stock of food. 

Habits of industry might thus be created; an 
increase to the stock of food would be ensured ; and 
these gardens might serve as models and patterns 
for the adjacent district. Instruction in such 
matters, and industrial training are much needed. 
The Irish, as Sir R. Kane remarks, are not deficient 
in muscular strength — but they are ignorant of the 
most useful arts. 

No reasonable prospect can be entertained of 
changing the character of the people till this igno- 
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ranee is dispelled. I have already dwelt on this as 
regards the fisheries, but the remark is generally 
applicable— and wherever schools are established; 
it would be desirable to combine with other educa- 
tion, industrial instruction. ** What/* asks M. 
Briavionne, the Belgian Minister, " what has pro- 
" duced the difference between the rich and flou- 
" rishing condition of England, and the poverty 
** and weakness of Ireland 1" " Industrial know- 
" ledge/' 

As regards agricultural 'knowledge, the system 
of lectures proposed by the Lord Lieutenant is cal- 
culated to do much good. But lectures will not of 
themselves be sufficient. "Agricultural educa- 
** tion/' says Sir R. Kane, "should, like other 
" industrial education, consist of general scientific 
" discipline, and be perfected by the practical edu- 
** cation of a well-conducted farm.*' There are 
parts of Ireland where the population is so dense 
that it would be utterly impossible to give the people 
profitable employment for any length of time. But 
this is not universally the case j and where it is, the 
only remedy is in emigration ; or in the employ- 
ment of the superabundant numbers of one district* 
in other places where population is less dense. 
Might not the Government purchase lands in less 
thickly peopled spots ; where the surplus labourers 
of other localities should be employed in drainage 
and other agricultural improvements ; and where 
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models of good husbandry might be exhibited as 
examples to the adjoining country ? 

The first expense would fall on the Government, 
but they would of course be entitled to the profits ; 
and the sale of these lands when improved and 
brought under good cultivation, would repay the 
outlay. 

The circulation, too, of plain tracts on farming ; 
as I have recommended with respect to the fisheries, 
would be very beneficial. These tracts should be 
written with the object not only of imparting agri- 
cultural knowledge, but of convincing the Irish 
farmers how beneficial such knowledge will be to 
themselves. For one great difficulty to be sur- 
mounted in the improvement of this country, is the 
disabusing the minds of the people of the suspicion 
that some sinister object lies at the bottom of all 
plans proposed ; however they may be appareiitly 
designed for their welfare. 

And this leads me to say a very few words on the 
much contested question of TenantRight ; adifiicult, 
a dangerous question ; which cannot be overlooked 
in considering the state of Ireland. And first I 
would protest against any measure which should 
affect the rights of property. Let us beware that 
the evils of the present moment, great and pressing 
as they are, do not lead us to the abandonment of 
those eternal principles of justice and of policy, on 
which alone can rest the lasting and durable pros- 
perity of nations. *^ In all mutations," said Edmund 
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Burke, (** if mutations must be/') " the circum- 
" stance which will seem most to blunt the edge of 
** their mischief, and to promote what good may be in 
'' them, isiithat they should find us with dur minds 
" tenacious of justice and tender of property/'* 

And putting justice out of the question; observe 
the injurious effects to all classes, of whatever should 
affect the value of property. 

The want of capital is represented as a great evil 
in Ireland; and we are told how advantageous it 
would be that capitalists should purchase estates 
in that country, and devote their wealth to its im- 
provement. 

But ho. measure would be so fatal to the influx 
of capital ; no measure would, therefore, be more 
detrimental to its best interests ; than any which 
should infringe on the sacredness of property. But 
here I stop. Property has its rights ; let them be 
held sacred. It has its obligations ; let them be 
religiously discharged. The fair rule would seem 
to be that the outgoing tenant should receive com- 
pensation for all those improvements which have 
not remunerated his outlay ; and which, as they are 
left for the benefit of his successor, or his landlord, 
should be paid for by them. On this subject I will 
only express my hope; my fervent prayer; that, in 
spite of the angry feelings of the hour, this question 
may be settled on some basis which without infring- 
ing the rights of property on the one side, may on 

* BeflectioDB on the Frencli Bevolution. 
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the other, secure to enterprise its just remuneration. 
The interests of landlord and tenant are reciprocal ; 
neither the rights of the one can be violated, nor 
the obligations of the other be disregarded, without 
injury to both. 

The strictness of the law of entail in Ireland, and 

the difficulty of effecting a transfer of property, 

operate injuriously in many ways. They prevent 

the purchase of estates by capitalists who would 

have the means of improving agriculture, and of 

employing the people ; and they also prevent the 

acquisition of land by the middle classes. The 

high value of land on the Continent when compared 

to what it is in these islands has been attributed to 

this cause. Mr. Senior stated in his evidence 

before the Select Committee on the Burdens that 

affect Landed Property, that ** the number of years' 

" purchase in almost all the better part of Europe 

" is much better than in England. It is thirty 

'* years on the borders of the Rhine." Mr. Baxter 

said, before the same Committee, "The expense of 

" a sale is always a drag upon the sale of property, 

"and therefore people, on that account, are more 

** unwilling to invest in real property than other- 

*' wise they would be. Only those invest who wish to 

" hold." This evil, great even in England, is much 

more felt in Ireland ; where estates are so often 

held by large English proprietors ; who seldom or 

ever visit them ; and who would no doubt in many 

instances gladly sell them ; if greater facility were 
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afforded to them of so doing. There is no question, 
too, that amongst the middle class in Ireland, there 
are at this moment many persons possessed of con- 
siderable wealth which they have hoarded up, and 
who would readily lay it out in the purchase of 
land. Thus would spring up a race of respectable 
proprietors ; furnishing that link between the upper 
and the lower classes which is so much required in 
Ireland, and which would tend so much to its ame- 
lioration. 

Of Ireland, as of England, it might then be said 
that *^ no sullen line of demarcation separates the 
** higher and the lower ranks, but all is one blended 
*' whole melting by insensible gradations, from the 
" bright dwellings of the great who bask in the 
" sunshine of rank and opulence, to the obscure 
** abode of the cottager who toils in the shade of 
** humble life."* 

The want of a middle class resembling the Eng- 
lish yeoman is in many ways injurious to the 
Irish ; and forlorn indeed would have been the lot 
of the peasantry in the remoter districts during the 
last winter, destitute as they were of assistance 
from any superior class resident amongst them^ if it 
had not been for the kindly offices of the parochial 
clergy. Too much praise cannot be given to the 
exemplary men, who, in those wild regions, exerted 
themselves so charitably, and so nobly ; regardless 
of the contagion of pestilence, and in many instances 

* Sheridan's Speeches. 
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sacrificing their own comforts ; and even exposing 
themselves to the greatest privations ; for the pur- 
pose of alleviating the sufferings of their poorer 
neighbours. Meet followers of the early Christians ; 
alike to the members of their own and of other creeds, 
did they feel it to be their duty to administer com- 
fort and solace, in a manner well becoming the 
sweet temper and noble genius of their Faith. Their 
good acts were indeed done in distant and secluded 
spots; they could look forward to no meed of 
public fame — 

'* In the glistering foil 
"Set oflf to the world, nor in broad rumonr ;*' 

yet shall they have their reward. The feelings of 
grateful attachment which such conduct has kindled, 
will, we may fondly hope, survive the passing mo- 
ment ; cementing and knitting together the^ hearts 
of men by bonds of brotherly love, and engendering 
lasting and reciprocal feelings of good will. I have 
been speaking of the ministers of the Church of 
England; but I must do justice to the exertions of 
the Roman Catholic Clergy. They, too, I believe, 
spared no means to succour distress ; they too sub- 
mitted to personal privations in the sacred cause of 
charity ; and many instances I know of the zeal 
they displayed, and the good services they ren- 
dered. 

The extension of the means of internal communi- 
cation is a matter of obvious importance ; not only 
on account of the labour which it immediately em- 
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ploys ; but of the industry- to which it gives birth, 
and of its tendency to promote and diffuse the 
blessings of civilization. 

The superiority of England in this respect has 
been commented on with jealousy, not only by 
foreign journalists, but even by the French Minister 
of Commerce. ^ 

The construction of turnpike roads in Scotland, 
according to Mr. Telford, advanced civilization in 
that country one hundred years; and wherever 
they have been made in Ireland, the good conse- 
quences have been displayed in the improvement 
of the districts through which they pass. " It is 
" stated,** says Mr. Porter in his Progress of the 
Nation, ** in the reports of the Commissioners of 
^* Public Works in Ireland, a board established by 
" Act of Parliament in 1841, that the benefits 
** which the country has derived from the con- 
" struction of roads carried by the aid of Govern- 
** ment contributions through extensive poor un- 
" cultivated districts, which were previously without 
*^ means of communication, continue to manifest 
** themselves in the most satisfactory manner. 

** The very great benefit which the country has 
** derived from the formation of these roads has 
**been repeatedly represented; nothing, however, 
** short of witnessing the effects produced can give 
** an adequate impression of their value. 

" These roads have been the means of fertilizing 
" the deserts, and of depriving the lawless disturbers 
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**of the public peace oftheirplaceof refuge, afford - 
^* ing them iat the same time resources for an aetive, 
" honest industry, of which, we must do them the 
" justice to observe, they have not shewn any indis- 
** position to avail themselves. 

" In traversing a country covered with farms, 
" and in a high state of cultivation, shewing every 
" sign of a good soil, and of amply-remunerating 
"produce, it becomes diflB cult to credit the fact, 
** that ten or twelve years since the whole was a 
"barren waste, the asylum of a miserable and 
"lawless peasantry, who were calculated to be a 
" burthen rather than a benefit to the nation ; and 
" that this improvement may entirely be attributed 
" to the expenditure of a few thousand pounds in 
" carrying a good road of communication through 
" the district.'* 

Ireland has natural advantages for water carriage 
unsurpassed by those of any country, yet which 
have been sadly neglected. The province of Con- 
naught, for instance, abounds "with sweet pastures 
" and most productive lands. Its coasts abound 
" with fish ; its mountains are rich in ores ; its 
" people are willing to work, and travel hundreds 
" of miles seeking for work, even at a rate which 
" only allows them to sustain existence. Yet that 
" province is the reproach of Ireland and the bye- 
" word of Great Britain. Its population is relieved 
" by charitable subscription from recurrent famines. 
" Little more than one-half of its area has been 
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** made available for cultivation, and it is but a few 
** years since its interior m as first rendered accessi- 
" ble to industry by the formation of proper 
** roads/** 

For the making of railways, too, which ' are so 
important in developing the industrial resources of 
a country, the great limestone plain of Ireland, 
occupying an area of 10,000 square miles, offers 
every facility. And without discussing the details 
of the measure proposed by Lord George Bentinck, 
in the last session of Parliament, I cannot avoid 
expressing my belief that this plan, or one founded 
on similar principles, would be productive of great 
and essential benefits to that country. If we con- 
sider the stimulus it would impart to agricultural 
and other improvements ; the new channels for 
profitable employment of labour that it would open ; 
the trade which it would create ; and above all how 
it would tend to civilize the country, and to pro- 
mote peace and tranquillity j there are few ways 
in which money could be more advantageously 
expended. 

As, however, I have already said, no measures 
proposed for Ireland can be of any service unless 
life and property are secure. Measures must be 
taken; prompt and efiicient measures, to repress 
the daring atrocities which are now daily perpe- 
trated ; atrocities which must kindle in every 

* Sir B. Kane's Industrial Resources of Ireland, p^ 361. 
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humane breast detestation of the wretches who 
commit them. It might tend much to prevent 
these crimes ; and to ensure the punishment of the 
guilty, if the expense of whatever measures may 
be proposed to check them should be made to fall 
on the district in which they occur ; this would be 
in accordance with the early laws and customs of 
England, " In the shires/' says Palgrave, " where 
" the collective free-pledge did not exist, the whole 
"responsibility of the police was cast upon the 
"inhabitants of the territorial district. If the 
men of the township failed to pursue the mur- 
derer with hue and cry, they were liable to an 
** amercement for the escape; the older laws con- 
" sidered the same neglect as a contempt of the 
** Royal authority; their obligation was not dis- 
" charged even when they had exerted themselves 
" to the utmost to secure the offender, who took 
" refuge in the sanctuary ; and if the thief and the 
** housebreaker were not apprehended, the township 
"or borough became subjected to the penalty."* 
Law has never yet maintained its rightful su- 
premacy in Ireland ; the institutions of that country 
have been powerless, whether to promote the general 
good, or to curb the enemies of peace. The weak- 
ness of those in authority has been the curse of the 
land ; for " weakness in Ireland,'' as has been well 
said, *' is wickedness." 

* Palgrave's Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, 
p, 203. 
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It is not one specific that can cure her disorders. 
Vigorous measures are indeed both justified and 
imperatively called for by the circumstances 
of the present time ; but they alone will not be 
adequate. We must endeavour to develope her 
resources, and to improve the social condition of 
her people. Her past history is overcast with 
gloom. For d long period, from the reign of 
William to George the Third ; " it presents little 
" but a squabble of petty pretenders to power, 
*^ unimportant even in its day; contemptible in 
*' cur's ; youth became age, and age sunk into the 
" grave in silence and ignorance : for her glory 
^'nothing was achieved; for her improvement 
^^ nothing was attempted; almost a century is 
** almost a blank/'* And even when more attention 
began to be paid to her, it was too often for the 
purpose of aiding the views of party ; rather than 
of promoting her real welfare; and the neglect of 
enforcing the ordinary laws too often rendered 
necessary a vigour beyond them. 

Party spirit is, doubtless, in many respects 
beneficial ; if it is not unattended with evils only in 
common ; they are more than redeemed by its ad- 
vantages; it keeps alive a healthy spirit of free dis- 
cussion ; and it tends on the whole to preserve the 
balance of the constitution ;t and if it should ever 

* Sketch of the State of Ireland^ Paat and Present, 1822. 
f In this age when so mnch false sentiment prevails on this 
and other sabjects, I have pleasure in qnoting the following 
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decay the loss will be great. But if there be one 
subject more than another that should be free from 
her influence, it is the state of Ireland. 

Let not the Legislature and the Government 
neglect the present opportunity. The very failure 
of the potato crop, whilst it imposes the necessity 
of attention to the condition of that country, pre- 
sents also an occasion for improving it. As long as 
the population looked to that root for their support ; 
as long as they were satisfied with the scanty 
sustenance it gave ; it might have been difficult, 
i perhaps impossible, to elevate their character, and 
change their habits. Most writers on Ireland had 
pointed out the evil which its extensive cultivation 
occasioned ; they had given warning of the danger ; 
but they were disregarded. And yet the winter of 
1845, though marked by features of unusual distress 
and severity, was far from being the first in which 

forcible remarks of the noble Lord at the head of the Govem- 
ment ; after mentioDing the efforts which were made to stifle 
party, he proceeds to observe ; " Party has no doubt its evils ; 
" but all the evils of party put together would be scarcely a grain 
'* in the balance, when compared to the dissolution of honorable 
*' friendships ; the pursuit of selfish ends ; the want of concert in 
" council ; the absence of a settled policy in foreign affairs ; the 
^' corruption of separate statesmen ; the caprices of an intriguing 
** Court ; which the extinction of party connection has brought 
*' and would again bring upon this country. I have gone over 
" the story of those times» because it appears to me they are full 
^* of instruction and of warning." — Introduction to the Corre- 
spondence of the Duke of Bedford^ by Lord John RusseU, 
Vol. III. 
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pestilence and famine had desolated that unhappy 
country. In 1847 no less than 60,000 persons 
passed through the Fever Hospital in Dublin alone; 
and in scarce years it was no uncommon thing for 
the price of the potato to be six times as dear as 
in years of ordinary abundance.* And if the 
terrible calamity of last year compel the Irish pea- 
santry to resort to other means of subsistence ; it 
will in its consequences be not unproductive, of 
good. 

On the policy now pursued must depend the 
future destiny of that people. If gratuitous assist- / ^ 
ance should be given to them it would only tend to /^^ 
aggravate the evil; and to perpetuate their habits of 
indolence. But let them be taught to look for 
support to the wages of honest labour ; let the 
necessity, the advantages of self-exertion be pressed 
on them ; let them be trained to industrial habits, 
and instructed in industrial knowledge ; and thus 
only can their condition be truly improved. Let 
such measures be attended with the fearless sup- 
pression of outrage ; and then may we hope that the 
darkness which has so long overshadowed that 
important portion of the empire will be at length 
dispelled ; that the obstacles which have obstructed 
her progress will be cleared away; and that, though 
late, prosperity, happiness, and contentment may 
dawn on that long afflicted land. _ 

"Peace has her victories as well as war;" nor 

* Minutes of Evidence before Agricultnral Committee of 1821. 
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can any fame be more precious or more truly 
glorious, than that of the statesman and the legisla- 
ture who shall thus lay on a sure foundation the 
future prosperity and welfare of Ireland | and thus 
contribute to augment the resources, and increase 
the power of the United Kingdom. 



APPENDIX 



Note A. 

Mr. Hill, a gentleman, resident in the county of Waterford, 
and who has devoted considerable attention to the subject of 
the deep sea fisheries, gives the following account of the 
Dunmore Fishing Company. ** The new markets opened, and 
*' increased demand already produced even by limited ope- 
'* rations of the Dunmore Fishing Company, give the assu- 
" ranee of very large sources of profit, being at no very distant 
" period extended to those localities where fishing stations 
'* shall ba established, and which would materially benefit our 
'^ maritime population. The success which has attended the 

fishing operations off the harbour of Waterford fully bears 

out this expectation, and proves what erroneous notions were 

entertained by those who were deemed to be well acquainted 
^' with the resources of the fishing grounds. 

'^According to the evidence produced before the Com- 
*' missioners of Enquiry into the State of the Irish Fisheries, 
^* (see Report of 1836 but very little fish was supposed to visit 
** the banks off the harbour of Waterford, which were all 
*^ (with the exception of the Nymph bank) stated to be ex- 
'^ hausted : the fact however being that those banks had never 
'^ been properly fished with suitable boats and gear ; and those 
'^valuable grotinds remained iinexplored until the trawling 
" operations commenced. From the 6th of August 1844j to 

the 16th of August 1845, the two trawling boats belonging 
* to the Dunmore Fishing Company, (which cost one thousand 

pounds) succeeded in taking 3229 pounds weight of turbot, 
" 20,332 pounds weight of sole, brill and dory, besides a large 
' * quantity of round fish, which sold for £159« The total gross 
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^receipts for the whole fish sold, being ^595. 9s. 4d., one half 
^' of which was shared by the crews, consisting of six men and 
*^ two boys. It is a curious fact, well worth recording, that a 
** portion of the fish caught by the trawling vessels belonging 
'Uo the Dunmore Fishing Company, has found its way even 
*^ to the markets of PariSf where it was advantageously sold by 
^^ the spirited exporter, whilst the bulk of the fish is being sold 
'* in the markets of Bristol, Bath, Cheltenham, Birmingham, 
and London. What therefore may not be reasonably ex- 
pected as the probable results of extensive and well-conducted 
fishing operations on the coast of Ireland, when the various 
** railroads sanctioned by Parliament shall be completed, by 
** which cheap and rapid transport to the most distant and 
** profitable markets, will be provided for the vast quantities 
*' of the finest fish that will be taken on the west and north- 
** west coasts of Ireland." 
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^ Note B. 

Belfast, I9th Nov. 1847. 
Sir, 

I am favoured with your letter of the 16th instant, 
and haste to reply. 

The only kind of hand*spinning which would now remune- 
rate the poor is, that of very fine yarn, fitted for cambric and 
lace. As yet machinery can only produce yarns up to the 
grist of 240 or 300 leas — any thing finer must be spun by 
hand. I enclose a hank of yarn handspun in Ireland of the 
fineness of 320 leas, or 26|- hanks in the lb. of flax. 1 lb. of 
flax hackled fit to spin such yarn costs 3« 6(2 to 4j ; the 
value of the yam is Is 2d per hank, being 31s nearly for the 
yarn when spun, so that the value of the labour on 1 lb. of 
flax spun into this yarn is 27s, or it has increased nearly eight 
times in value from the cost of the raw material. I have long 
thought that with some care and trouble, by bringing over 
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women from Maline, Brussels or Valenciennes, we oould intro- 
dace the lace-trade in Ireland, as our peasant women when 
trained to such nice employment are very dexterous. At pre- 
-sent a great number of females in Ulster are occupied in tam- 
bour work, flowering muslin for Glasgow manufacturers. 
They are very expert, and earn fair wages. I think, therefore, 
that we might by industrial education enable great numbers of 
our poor countrywomen to find a means of livelihood, by the 
introduction of such manufactures as that of lace. The finer 
branches of our linen manufactures are also capable of vast 
development, if we could get the foreign markets opened to us, 
and these employ many women, as in the weaving of cambric. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

James Macadam, Junr* 
Montagu Gore, Esq., M.P. 



Note C. * 

The following suggestions on Tenant- Right were communi- 
cated to me by Mr. Ethridge, of Dublin, a gentleman who is 
extensively concerned in the management of landed property. 
Mr. Ethridge remarks — " That the Tenant- Right can only be 
^* founded on the right of the tenant to receive the proceeds 
*' arising from the skill, he has employed in the improvement ; 
*^ and of the capital, he has spent on his farm. A descrip- 
'' tion of Tenant Right,. or rather a custom resembling it, now 
^' prevails in some parts of England. The tenant in that case 
^' takes his farm on a fair valuation ; and an agreement is 
** made between him and his landlord, that if from any unfore<* 
*^ seen circumstance he leaves, he shall receive compensation 
** for any permanent improvement he may have efiected ; such 
^' as would result from levelling old and useless fences; drain- 
'' ing; making new fences where required ; improving the farm 

F 
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•^' offices: ', liming, marling, applying to the land artificial 
''.mamireff, &c. 

*' If after this the tenant is obliged to leave, valuators are 
'^ employed ; who look over ihe improvements^ and allow a 
'* certain number of yeHrs' value for such of them as he has 
"not yet received benefit froqi, 

'^ What is the tenure of land in Ireland ? Some is held on 
**< leases of lives renewable for ever ; and the owners of such 
** leases are in reality considered landlords. Formerly leases 
" granted in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught were for the 
M lives of one or tvo persons ; and this is still to a certain 
i* extent the case ; although . tenancy at will is becoming 
** general. 

" Many evils spring> from this system. It creates almost an 
" ownersjiip in those, v^foo hold the leases ; very young persons 
*' being generally named in the .lease. The land is often -enb- 
'* let to men without capital ; but who^ whilst the potato flou- 
" rished, paid their rents from their patch of corn and their 
'* stock ; and grew sufficient potatoes for the support of their 
*' families^ and alsafor the food of their pigs and poultry. It 
'^ is customary on the death of any of the tenants to make a 
^* fresh division of the land ;' the sons looking solely to the 
'* land for support. The consequence is that on the . lease 
'* dropping in, instead of one tliere are. perhaps thirty t^iants» 
" very often more. 

'^ Tenancy at will is objectioiaable ; as the tenanits being 
^* apprehensive that the latidlords will take advanti^e of. any 
'' outlay they may make, for the purpose of raising the rents, 

are deterred from all attempts at improvement. 

'^ The two great points to be regarded are the preservation 

of property and rights of the landlord ; and ensuring remn- 
*' neration to the tenant for his capital and . skill. How can 
" the former be more satisfactorily maintained than by the 
** landlord having fall power at his will to dispossess his tenant 
** by giving him notice to quit ; and how could the tenant 
** hold under better circumstances,' than the being entitled to 
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*' receive a full and fair value for his improvement when he 
** leaves ? Any Tenant Right for Ireland ought to embrace 
'' these two great points ; protection of the interests of the 
*^ landlord, and compensation to the tenant for the energy and 
** capital by which improvements have been effected. The 
*' tenant in this case would receive for a sinall outlay^ or small 
** degree of industry^ but a small amount of compensation 
** when he quitted the farm ; and, on the contrary, a propor* 
** tionably larger one for a ^great outlay, and great amount of 
*^ industry ; and the landlord would possess no more power 
" than he ought to have, in being able to get rid of an idle 
'* and bad tenant. The landlord will be too anxious to keep 
'* on his property tenants who are persevering and good ; and 
** the latter will have every inducement to become so. The 
*' small farmers without capital would gradually look to other 
sources of livelihood ; the tenants with the largest capital 
would have the largest farms ; and all would enjoy every 
security they could desire for receiving a fair return for the 
improvements they make. 
''Let the Tenant Right consist of compensation for buildings 
" (under certain restrictions), drainage, subsoiling, liming, 
'* road making, fencing and squaring fields, planting, and the 
'' improvement of the land by manures and imposts. Let the 
" tenant leaving appoint a valuator ; the landlord another ; 
" with power to choose an umpire." 

Mr. Ethridge also suggests, ''as a means of checking the 
" disturbances; that every species of arms should be registered, 
" and that their use should only be allowed to individuals 
" applying for them on payment of a certain sum for a license, 
'' say ^10 ; a heavy penalty to be inflicted on all persons 
" found in possession of arms not registered ; and that the 
** measures taken to enforce these regulations, or any others 
" that the peace of the country requires, should be entrusted 
" for their execution to the Officers commanding troops in the 
" district, rather than the local magistrates ; thus preventing 
"any partiality, or suspicion of partiality. 
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^' A vagrancy law is also essential to ensure the peace of the 
^ country; and which would also have the salutary effect of 
*' preventing the settlement of strangers in districts where the 
*' proprietors may already have gone to great expense, and 
" made great exertions, to enable the surplus population to 

emigrate, and thus to lessen the burdens on the property." 
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Note D. 

Whilst these pages were in the press, 1 have received the 
following important letter, addressed to a mutual friend, by 
William Armstrong, Esq., of Kippure Park, Blesinton, Co. 
Wicklow : — 

" Kippure Park, Blesinton, Co. Wicklow, 
" 22d November, 1847. 

*' My dear Sir, 

" I have received ydur letter of the 18th inst., and in 
** reply, as the fullest information I can give, beg to inclose 
*• you the Royal Society's Flax Improvement Report for 1847, 
^< in which you will see, at pages 27 and 28, a statement re- 
'* lative to the level at which I grew flax in the summer of 
'' 1846, and which at that high level was then considered 
'' quite a discovery. The result of that exhibition by me at 
''Belfast, was the "Appointment of an agriculturist to my 
" district here, and the introduction of its growth in my neigh- 
** bourhood, to a certain extent, on the estates of the Marquis 
" of Downshire, Mr. George Moore, and on my property here, 
" with as much success as could be expected this season; my 
" crop being fully equal to that of the preceeding year, and 
" under his management of course much superior in quality ; 
'* a specimen of which I have directed to be sent to the annual 
" meeting of the Society shortly to take place, and a specimen 
'^ of it being now in the museum of the Royal Dublin Society. 
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" I have found that the higher levels are rather favourable 
** than otherwise to its growth, from the coolness, dews, and 
" more frequent summer showers experienced in mountain 
" climatesy while the usual soils of these are equally well 
** adapted^ being lighter, more friable, and from often mo- 
" derate declivities just of the dryness requisite. Yoyare 
" aware the heat of the sun in such situations is very forcing; 
*^ a fact and remark found equally applicable to all kinds of 
*' green crops. The result of my experiments generally on 
" this subject has induced the Dublin Society to offer a distinct 
** premium for the produce of high levels. You will see by 
*' the enclosed papers that we are quite aware of the vast sums 
*^ sent out of the country annually for what might be better 
*^ grown in Ireland than in any other country in Europe, This 
*' is undoubted ; and I might quote the opinion, I believe, of 
^* Sir Randolph Routh, lately expressed, whose character for 
*' general intelligence and knowledge on various subjects, and 
** late high confidential trust here, is well known. The peace 
** and prosperity of the north, so much in advance of other 
** parts of Ireland, are chiefly owing to its flax culture and 
*' linen manufacture. This has long been appreciated, and 
'' will best answer your question as to its value and means of 
affording extensive employment, especially to the female 
portion of the population — boys and girls at home during the 
'* long winter nights. This leads to the payment of wages for 
*' this nice industry, and as you justly observe, also to an im- 
'' provement in general character and civilization. I have 
'* reason to believe that, notwithstanding the adyersity and 
** general chaos into which this country was plunged by the 
'* calamity of last year, that from the indefatigable exertions 
'* of the Belfast Flax Society, and the various missions of their 
'^ trained instructors into various new quarters of Ireland, 
" especially the south, the foundation has been laid for a great 
'' increase in the breadth of this crop in Ireland, and the 
" extension to other parts of the advantages which the north 
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has already reaped from it. In conclusion^ it may bo 
satisfactory to state to yon my decided opinion, that if but a 
** proper system of agriculture were followed in Ireland, 
*^ increased employment would be tiucbi that instead of its 
** being found that we have too numerous' a population, we 
*' have not in reality hands adequate to do the work required, 
*' an assertion which I have no hesitation in making as a 
** practical agriculturist now of some trial and 9tabding/' 



THE END. 
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